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Pontlfex Maximus, and in 48 B. c. he became a member of
all the patrician priestly colleges. This accumulation of titles
and powers was contrary to all Roman political tradition,
but fitted in with the theory that the people has a sovereign
right to create new forms of power. To this extent Caesar
was a consistent democrat.

Many other powers which had no precedent in Roman
constitutional history were piled up on this foundation. A
special law handed over to Caesar the supervision of morals
(pmefectura morum) which had formerly been part of the
censor's duties; and Caesar made use of this office in order
to threaten with expulsion from the Senate or the equestrian
order all who fell urider his displeasure, on the plea that their
conduct was such as to disgrace their rank. Other special
laws conferred on Caesar the right to appoint magistrates for
the provinces, and to recommend to the people for election
half of the magistrates to hold office at Rome; the right
(granted in 48 B. c.) to conclude peace and declare war ; the
right of voting first in the Senate; the perpetual right of
commanding the army and disposing of the public money;
and, finally, the right to issue edicts, confirmed beforehand and
without discussion by the Senate, while the magistrates on
entering office had to swear obedience to these edicts.

This great accumulation of miscellaneous powers, accom-
panied by a long list of ill-assorted titles of honour, created
for Caesar an entirely exceptional position in the state. The
Senate, packed with his partisans, was his council; the
popular * assembly met merely to vote laws that had been
previously accepted, and never even attempted to take any
active part in public affairs; the tribunate of the people
showed no sign of life whatever. Caesar was in fact a monarch,
superior to all control of every kind. Whether he intended
to accept the -title of king is uncertain. His enemies asserted
it, and his most fiery partisans, such as M. Antonius, apparently
desired it. Caesar himself never explained his view on this
point definitely; and his actions and casual allusions are
contradictory, and may be explained in different ways. It
was also widely believed that he intended to move the capital
from Rome to the East. Gossip said that he intended to
marry Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, and to adopt Caesarion,
the son whom she had borne him : he did summon her from
Alexandria and gave her a residence in Rome.